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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


ad OF HUMANE WORK 


Massachusetts Legislation. 


After one of the most strenuous campaigns 
ever waged in Massachusetts for game protec- 
tion, a law has just been enacted which prohibits 
the sale of native wild game in that state. Pro- 
vision, is also made for encouraging the propaga- 
tion of game by permitting the sale of certain 
species if reared in captivity. Foreign game of 
certain forms not likely to be confused with na- 
tive species is also permitted to be sold. Abuses 
of these privileges are guarded against by a 
system of tagging, which appears to be working 
so well in New York at the present time. A 
bag-limit bill was also passed, which regulates 
the amount of game that a man may take in any 
one day. 

These features were most furiously opposed, 
especially by the market gunners of Massachu- 
setts and certain of the dealers who ‘have been 
profiting by selling game in the past. Opposed 
to these men who are working for self interest 
were the various State and National organiza- 
tions which are interested in the preservation of 
wild life in Massachusetts. 

Mr. E. H. Forbush, the New England Field 
Agent of this Association, conducted a campaign 
of publicity with an amount of labor which can 
hardly be realized by one never engaged in such 
an enterprise. 

The Association was also ably represented by 
a Boston attorney employed for the purpose. 
Not only were we engaged in helping to secure 
this constructive legislation, but we were forced 
to put forth heroic efforts to prevent the repeal 
of the anti-spring-shooting law. Five bills were 
introduced in quick succession at the instance of 
the commercial Duck shooters, with the hope of 
again opening up spring shooting. 

The time has come in our civilization when, 
if our wild game birds are to be saved (and they 
shall be saved), we must stop commercializing 
them. As long as an open market can be found 
for ducks, shore-birds, grouse and quail, just so 
long will there be found hundreds and thousands 


of men who will make a business of taking ad- 
vantage of the laxity of the laws by slaughtering 
these birds for sale. In their utter disregard of 
the final results, many of these men take every 
possible advantage of the wild creatures, and by 
methods, and at times in direct violation of the 
statute. When the good day comes on which it 
shall be illegal to sell native wild game in any 
market in the United States, we may feel that 
we are then well on the road to repopulating the 
depleted covers with a bird population similar 
to that found here by our fathers.—T. G. P. 


Bird Killing in the South. 

In a recent address before the school teachers 
of Brockton a speaker is reported to have 
shown “that cats destroyed more birds than all! 
other animals combined.” The speaker neglected 
to finish his assertion, for he should have added, 
except man. The speaker quoted his figures 
from Edward Forbush of Boston, and I will 
quote mine in a short extract from an article in 
The Independent of January 11, 1912, by G. O. 
Shields, president of the League of American 
Sportsmen. Mr. Shields says: 

“Many of our most valuable and insect-eating 
birds are considered game in the South and are 
slaughtered by the thousands. The sweet-voiced 
robin, which thousands of people in the north 
love and foster carefully through its breeding 
season, is regarded as a game bird in the South. 
Some states make an open season from three to’ 
six months on it, while others do not protect it 
at all. Nearly every Southern sportsman de- 
lights in killing large numbers of robins when- 
ever he can get out. The bobolink, one of our 
sweetest singers, and one of our most valuable 
insect eaters, is called in certain Southern states 
the rice bird, and in others the reed bird. These 
birds congregate in great numbers on the tide 
marshes of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia’ and Florida, and sos 
called sportsmen kill them at the rate of from 
100 to 300 a day to each gun. There is no close 
season on the birds in any Southern state, and 
no limit to the bag. 

“The same condition prevails in a great 
measure regarding the red-winged and white- 
winged blackbirds. You may go into any 
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Southern State any time in the winter and you 
will find great strings of robins, blackbirds, 
bobolinks, meadow larks and even bluebirds, 
orioles and tanagers hanging in front of the 
markets and selling at 10 cents to 30 cents a 
dozen. Meanwhile our farm crops and fruits 
are being destroyed at the rate of over $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, because there are not birds 
enough to keep down the insects.” 

Is there any one cat which would kill from 
100 to 300 birds daily? Take only 500 men in 
a whole State, each killing from 100 to 300 birds 
daily, this gives you from 50,000 to 150,000 of 
our beautiful song birds butchered in one state 
alone, then adding the other six states to this, 
gives you from 300,000 to 900,000 birds which 
are wantonly slaughtered daily in seven South- 
ern States. Is it any wonder that under these 
conditions our songbirds are disappearing? Are 
the cats to blame for this decrease in bird life? 
Are they expected to possess more humane 
qualities than men? Is it any wonder that each 
succeeding year fewer birds come North in sum- 
mer to breed? 

It is vastly of greater importance for us to 
turn our whole attention to the true cause of 
this trouble by getting stringent laws formed 
and enforced to protect bird life in the South 
than waste our energies in trying to tax cats, 
blindly dreaming that through this taxation and 
destroying all those not so protected the evil 
will be remedied, for the cats are but a unit in 
the destruction of birds and if every cat in the 
country was killed, under the present conditions 
in the South the birds would still be rapidly de- 
creasing. 

Let us waste no time in getting State laws 
passed to protect the birds in the South and 
when accomplished our woods will once more 
resound with the music of their sweet songs in 
spite of the unjustly blamed cat—Mrs. George 
FA. Gould. 


At Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses we 
now have quite a number of cab horses taking 
vacations. Two of them have been there before 
and seemed to feel very much at home from the 
moment they entered the grounds. A large black 
express horse that came with a very bad knee is 
recovering and will be in good condition for 
work in another fortnight. 


“BIGNESS,” TAKEN FROM THE ANIMAL RESCUE 
LEAGUE. 


Humane Society in Nantucket. 


Nantucket has organized a society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. This is a 
movement in the right direction. Every town 
of any size ought to have its own protecting and 
prosecuting society—its court of appeal, where 
the wrongs of those who cannot speak for them- 
selves can be exposed and righted. 


It stands to reason that a State society, how- 
ever good its intentions, cannot give the atten- 
tion that is needed to individual cases of neglect 
and ill-treatment of animals all over the State. 
A society in a town, composed of local officers 
and members, has a strength and an influence in 
that town which a single agent of a distant so- 
ciety cannot possibly have. 

A society has its meetings when its acting 
officers will discuss the needs of the community 
where it exists, and the educational effect of such 
a work in a town may be worth a great deal in 
preventing cruelty and teaching kind considera- 
tion for our fourfooted friends. 


A humane society should have a shelter, where 
homeless animals, or those whose owners wish 
to get rid of them, but will not attend to it in 
a merciful way, can be carried and humanely 
disposed of. Every city and town needs such a 
place where animals can be taken, and doubtless 
the Nantucket S. P. C. A., if well supported, 
can add this to their good work in time. 

Every citizen in Nantucket should join this so- 
ciety and help it by some amount, be it only fifty 
cents a year, to become a success. 
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The membership fee for this society is $1.00, 
and the treasurer’s address is, Miss Eliza Codd, 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 

Friends to humane work in other cities and 
‘States might do well to send a little encourage- 
ment to this new society in the form of a dona- 
tion. Many small sums make a large sum, and 
almost any one can give a good cheer dime or 
two. 


Performing Dogs. 


Dear Sir:—As a society established for the 
protection of dogs from suffering, we have been 
urged by many lovers of animals to enter a pro- 
test against performances given by troupes of 
dogs at variety theatres in London or the prov- 
inces. 

While we recognize that it would be unjust 
to condemn as cruel all those who train or exhibit 
performing dogs, there is reason to fear that 
many of the troupes are taught their tricks in a 
manner which would not commend itself to the 
public did they know the facts. 

So long as dogs behave naturally, there is no 
objection to bringing them before the footlights ; 
but when they caricature human actions—espe- 
cially human follies—or perform strange con- 
tortions, they are believed to be earning the ap- 
proval of the audience, though it is highly prob- 
able that in reality the majority of the patrons 
of the halls are either bored or resentful in their 
attitude toward the exhibition. 

We are informed that beating and the with- 
holding of food are common methods of pun- 
ishing dogs who fail to perform their parts to 
the satisfaction of their owners. That the dogs 
do not perform with pleasure is plainly evident 
to the beholder, and their subsequent display of 
dullness and exhaustion is frequently the subject 
of remark. 

As many of the troupes come from abroad 
they have to be isolated because of the quaran- 
tine regulations, and the boxes in which they are 
confined are often placed under the stage or in 
cellars, from whence the dogs are liberated only 
for the brief periods of rehearsals and_per- 
formances. 

For many reasons it is desirable that public 
performances by dogs should be discouraged, 
and we trust that those who patronize variety 


entertainments will take an opportunity of sig- 


nifying their disapproval of exhibitions in which 


the animals are compelled to go through a series 
of freakish tricks which nature never intended 
them to perform, for we may be assured that 
proficiency in unnatural actions 1s only obtained 
by the exercise of undesirable methods of train- 
ing. Yours truly, C. R. Johns, Secretary, Na- 
tional Canine Defence League, 27 Regent Street, 
S. W., London. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG ad 


The Dog Who Seized the Throne. 

Sharp, a black collie dog, was a hard-working 
servant; his master was a Highland shepherd, 
and the dog had so bad a character that he was 
called “that thief Sharp,” by those who knew 
But perhaps poor Sharp had a good reason 
for stealing—he may have been half-starved; at 
any rate, when our dear old Queen Victoria took 
a fancy to have the black collie for her own, he 
soon mended his ways. 

Sharp adored his mistress, but he was a dread- 
ful tyrant to her, and a usurper too, for he set 
his heart on taking possession of the Queen’s 
chair. Nothing less than the throne would satis- 
He would curl himself up on the seat, 
leaving a little room for the Queen, and she 
would humbly take her small share. But when 
she got first to the chair and seated herself, Sharp 
tried a different plan. He would mount on the 
top of the chair behind, and rest himself on the 
Queen’s back. When Her Majesty of England 
got tired of his weight and sidled away a little, 
Sharp dropped, and made himself so hot and 
heavy, that little by little he reached the seat of 
the chair, where curling up, he would nestle 
against his beloved friend. 

Sharp considered the Queen to be his own 
property, under his special care. He plagued 
her, and made her uncomfortable, till he shared 
the royal seat, and then he played the part of 
guardian. Woe to anybody who dared to come 
nearer his mistress than Sharp thought right! 
His lip would quiver, his eyes would flame, and 
he would show a whole mouthful of white teeth 
ready for use. EpItH CARRINGTON. 


him. 


fy him. 
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The Litthe Lame Mouse. 

One day, in throwing open the sash of a low 
French window, I discovered a tiny mouse on 
the sill, all drawn up in a heap, like a very small 
ball of grey plush. It was when we were chil- 
dren, long ago. 

At first I thought that it was dead, but on 
stooping down and taking the little thing in my 
hand, I found that it was breathing, and that 
its heart was beating so hard that I could feel 
its pulsations with my fingers. Its bright eyes 
looked into mine without fear—at least, I 
thought so. 

I carefully examined the little creature, and 
saw that one tiny leg had been hurt, perhaps by 
the window which I had hastily flung back. The 
wee mouse was cold, and could not walk, so I 
made it a bed of cotton wool in a small tin box 
and put the cover half on, so as to leave room 
for air. It would not eat, but lay quietly as if 
asleep all that evening beside the food I placed 
for it on a shelf in the nursery. 

Next morning, as soon as I was up and 
dressed, I ran for my tin box, in which mousie 
had been put to bed. The little thing looked at 
me, and I thought it could not move, so I took 
it in my hand. I tried to stand it on its legs, 
but could not, and it constantly fell back. I 
smoothed down its pretty soft fur withone fin- 
ger, and thus tried to comfort it. Then I gota 
piece of biscuit, and after dipping this in milk, 
tried to tempt mousie to eat, but he was either 
too frightened or too ill to feed. So, after my 
sister and I had petted and talked to him a little 
while, trying to make him feel at ease, we left 
some crumbs within reach, and laid him again 
in his tin box. Here he stayed all day, sleeping 
and nibbling the crumbs when nobody was look- 
ing—at least so we supposed, for they vanished. 

Again next morning I went to see how mousie 
had passed the night, when lo and behold! the 
lid had been pushed away from the box and the 
little bed was empty. My sister and I felt very 
sad to think that our little guest had gone, we 
knew not whither, without saying good-bye. 
Had he run away while we were asleep; had he 
fallen into any danger? We grew quite anxious 
to see how he had got home with his lame leg. 

During the day we were playing in the nurs- 


ran, but there was no Hummer to be seen. 


ery, and had quite forgotten, for the time, about 
mousie, when, all of a sudden, to our great de- 
light, we saw him slowly creeping across the 
floor. At once I cried, “Oh, you dear little 
thing!” and tenderly lifted ‘him in my hand. He 
seemed to know me, and when I put him into 
his box and laid a bit of biscuit right under his 
nose he could not resist, but nibbled away as if 
he thoroughly enjoyed it. Of course we were 
delighted to watch him eat, and looked on at the 
performance as if it were quite a wonder. 

We left him in his box, but he must have run 
out directly we left, for sure enough the box 
was empty again when we came back after din- 
ner, but we felt certain that he would come back, 
and stored his box with food. 

Toward evening, when we were tired out 
with our romping, and were quietly sitting 
round the nursery fire waiting for supper, we 
were surprised to see the little lame mouse, 
looking more like a grey shadow than a living 
thing, hobble out from a corner of the room, 
and another mouse, of exactly the same size and 
color, was cautiously following him. 

I was so delighted that I sprang from my 
chair at the table to pick up my invalid, and laid 
him against my cheek, saying, “You dear little 
thing! I am so glad to have you back!” But 
the noise I made frightened his brother away, 
for he scampered back, but my little friend 
stayed contentedly with me. 


Our Little Hummer. 

Late one summer morning when the weather 
had suddenly become damp and chilly, I heard 
the seep, seep, many times repeated, of one of 
a pair of Ruby-throated Hummingbirds which 
had been hatched near our home. Out-of-doors I 
Still 
the cries continued, and, following them slowly, 
at last they led me to a window-box full of nas- 
turtiums, radiant with many colors. Now the 
cries were close at my feet, and there lay the 
little creature with eyes closed, and tiny claws 
close-clasped about a spear of grass! 

In the house I warmed a soft cloth and folded 
around it and placed it in a small pasteboard box. 
Its little cries had ceased, and I felt sure that 
the warmth would soon revive it. Again I heard 
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fainter and father away than before, “seep, seep,” 
over and over, sharp and protesting. ‘There is 
the other!” I exclaimed, and started in the di- 
rection whence the sound came. Past the sweet 
peas, past the climbing nasturtiums and the cle- 
matis the crying led me, until I reached the en- 
closed garden, at the west end of the house. In 
this garden, under the hardy hydrangea, clinging 
to a spear of grass with tiny, thread-like claws, 
I found it. Another soft cloth was warmed and 
wrapped about the tiny body, and it was placed 
beside the first one in the box. It was not long 
before the warmth had revived them, and I un- 
covered them, so that we might see them. Fora 
time, both sat quietly in the box, looking at us 
with their bright little eyes, but showing no fear. 
We left them so, sitting side by side in the box, 
only looking at them very often to see that all 
was well, as well as to delight our eyes with their 
beauty. 

Suddenly, whiz! one flew to the vase of flowers 
and hummed about them. Then around and 
around the room over our heads it went, alight- 
ing at last on a wire stretched across a corner, 
to support an ivy vine. Here it sat looking about, 
and presently flew again, alighting, in a short 
time, in the same place as before. This per- 
formance it repeated again and again. Mean 
while the day had brightened somewhat and be- 
come quite warm and pleasant. It has always 
seemed to me that the place for little wild things 
is out of doors where Nature put them. I de- 
cided that, as the little bird was able to fly so 
long in the house, it could certainly take care of 
itself in its native element, so I opened the door, 
and whiz! it was gone. It grieves me to have to 
tell that next morning I found its little dead 
body in the grass, and I resolved to keep the other 
until the weather became warmer. The one 
which remained made no attempt to fly that day. 
It showed no fear of me, and would make no 
effort to resist when I took it in my hand. It 
inserted its bill in the nasturtiums which I placed 
beside it, and rested content in its pasteboard 
nest. I cut small holes in the box and in the 
cover, and at night took it to my room and placed 
it on the stand by my bedside. In the morning, 
when I removed the cover, the tiny thing opened 
its eyes and ruffled its feathers exactly as if it 


had just awakened from a good night’s rest, as 
I think it had. 

That day it began flying about. I took it with 
me from room to room and let it fly at will. \ In 
each room it had a certain place for alighting to 
rest from its flights. In the dining-room its 
perch was always the piece of wire cord upon 
which the other had alighted, and always, it 
seemed, in the exact spot where it had first rest- 
ed. In the sitting-room, it always perched upon 
the frame of a picture over the mantel, and al- 
ways in the same place on the frame. In my 
chamber, the mirror frame, always the left-hand 
corner, was its perch. From these resting-places 
it would make its humming excursions, pausing 
to investigate any flowers which might be in the 
room, or flying about in circles until tired, when 
it would return to the perch to rest. But, best of 
all, it loved to have me hold it and talk to it, and 
it would sit on my palm and look at me exactly 
as if it understood me. I talked to it so much 
that it came to know my voice, and would cry 
loudly if I remained too long silent, ceasing its 
crying at once when I spoke. If I left the room, 
leaving the bird behind, it would cry until I re- 
turned, when it would ruffle its feathers and eye 
me in silence. It was not long before, if I placed 
my hand beside it on the table, palm upward, it 
would put its breast against the side of my hand, 
and, lifting itself and seeming to push with its 
short tail, would get into my palm and there 
nestle cosily, looking at my face with its bright 
little eyes. The problem of feeding the tiny crea- 
ture had puzzled me for a time. It seemed to 
me that it could not possibly obtain enough nour- 
ishment from. the few flowers which it visited, 
so I made a syrup of sugar and water. Of 
course, I knew it would not be likely to feed from 
a saucer, so I hit upon the idea of using a medi- 
cine dropper, one of the rubber-bulb sort. Into 
this I drew some of the syrup and, making a little 
chirping sound, I held it up. Instantly the Hum- 
mer flew to me, and poising, inserted its bill in 
the dropper and began to eat the sweet fluid, its 
tiny tongue moving swiftly, projected half an 
inch beyond the end of its bill, as could plainly 
be seen through the glass sides of the dropper. I 
raised my thumb toward the tiny body, when 
down came the little feet and rested securely 
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upon it. After that, I had only to hold up the 
dropper, when it would come instantly and perch 
upon my thumb. 

The damp, chilly days of late summer and 
early autumn passed, “and then followed that 
beautiful season. called by the pious Acadian 
peasants ‘the summer of All Saints,’” “I must 
let my pet go,” I said, “so it may rejoin its 
friends and migrate with them.” I took it out 
into the sunshine and put it on the flowers. It 
sat, looking at me, looking at the flowers, for 
some time, then whiz! it was gone toward the 
orchard. Sadly I returned to the house. That 
afternoon, returning from an absence of a few 
hours, I was told, “Your Hummer has been on 
the wire fence a long time. I think it is there 
now.” I went out and easily took it in my hand. 
After that, every morning, I put it out among the 
flowers. As long as I stayed beside it, it was 
content, and flew about trying the different blos- 
soms; but as soon as I attempted to leave it, its 
little seep, seep, called me back. Each day it 
grew more and more helpless and weak, its flights 
grew shorter, and soon the inevitable end came. 
But who shall say that this little life was lived 
in vain?—From bird Lore, by Winfred Holway 
Palmer, Machas, Maine. 


HUMANE 


cad EDUCATION 


L 
France’s New Premier. 

In a neat little hotel on the confines of the 
Bois, M. Raymond Poincaré has lived a retired 
existence with his wife, surrounded by his books 
and his bibelots, till his nomination to be reporter 
of the senate committee on the Franco-German 
accord launched him forth again into political 
strife. 

The new premier loves his fireside. Despite 
his name and his relations, which would open 
any doors to him, he is not a society man. 
Released from his chambers or the law courts, 
he hurries home and spends the evening with 
his books and his two devoted companions, Gri- 
eri and Scott. 

Gri-gri is a magnificent Siamese cat; Scott, a 
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thoroughbred collie. M. Poincaré talks to them 
as if they were human beings, and studies their 
train of thought, if one may put it so. “You 
don’t know how much pleasure I owe,” he has 
said to a friend, “to these mysterious creatures, 
who are not inferior beings in the least. Their 
instinct is above our most erudite and most sub- 
tle reasonings. I remark in them a sense of 
logic far deeper than that manifested by many 
human beings, and refinements of sensibility of 
which many individuals seem to me to be in- 
capable.” 


Animals in Confinement. 

The injury done to animals 1n confinement is not 
intentional, it is usually the result of ignorance. 
But, somebody says, the men in charge know all 
about animals; they see them constantly, feed 
them, make friends with some of them. All this 
is true, but it does not touch the real point. The 
reason for that is that the keepers and the pub- 
lic and almost everybody else has forgotten that 
the savage animals may suffer from close con- 
finement in the same way as human beings who 
are confined in like fashion. So, although per- 
haps to a less extent, with others less dangerous, 
but equally endowed with feeling. Here is a de- 
scription of a “Zoo” where certainly much suffer- 
ing 1s involved. 

The building housing the small animals, the 
burrowing species, mongoose, pole cats, etc., 
gives those animals cages about three feet 
square, or less, with no attempt at anything ap- 
proaching their natural habitat ; nothing to divert 
them, amuse or interest ; nothing to occupy their 
wretched little consciousness but their unutterable 
misery. And the result? Well, go stand before 
the pen of the poor beast that has chewed one 
of its paws to a bleeding stump, the toes all off 
of another and its tail to half its natural length. 
Watch the shivering beast, and if you can ever 
torget the sight and pride yourself on your ad- 
vanced civilization and your wonderful Zoo, be 
sure your advancement must have stopped be- 
fore it began. 

Why should n’t those cages be four times their 
present size? 

Why cannot those animals have rocks, brush 
and painted canvases, like the snakes. 
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Why do not those responsible for them study 
their habits and give them something to do: 
Have they ever read that it is necessary to keep 
caged men busy? Thus would n't a little reason- 
ing show that it would be well to keep animals 
occupied ? 

That is the secret of the cruelty inflicted where 
none is meant, close confinement under unnatural 
and irritating conditions. It is the same thing 
that drives men insane, and no doubt it has an 
analogous effect on other animals.—Hartford 
Times. 


High above the wood some startled pigeons 
were still wheeling, no other life in sight; but 
a gleam of sunlight stole down the side of the 
covert and laid a burnish on the turned leaves 
until the whole wood seemed quivering with 
magic. Out of the quivering wood a wounded 
rabbit stole into the open to die. It lay down on 
its side on the slope of a tussock of grass, its 
hind legs drawn under it, its forelegs raised like 
the hands of a praying child. Motionless as 
death, all its remaining life was centred in its 
black, soft eyes. Uncomplaining, ungrudging, 
unknowing, with that poor, soft, wandering eye, 
it was going back to Mother Earth—From “The 
Country Home” by John Galsworthy. 


“Tn most Russian cities the use of the whip 1s 
forbidden by law. I did not see a whip in use 
in Moscow. No check or blinder disfigures Rus- 
sian horses and nothing can exceed the beauty 
and spirit of a first-class Russiau team.”—J. W. 
Bookwalter in “Siberia and Central Asia.” 

Intelligent horsemen have learned that kickers, 
biters, and balkers are natural results of abuse, 
that not one colt in a hundred is vicious until 
made so by cruelty; obedient and long lived 
horses are those treated from birth with kindness 
and common sense. 

The manager of a large stable in New York 
writes: “We enforce kindness by stringent dis- 
cipline. Striking, kicking, or any cruelty secures 
prompt and certain discharge of the offender. 
The moment a man enters our service he is taught 
that horses can be better managed by kindness 
than by cruelty. Horses are anxious to obey and 
it is better to convey our wishes by words or 


gestures than by blows, and our horses behave 
accordingly.” 

Leland Stanford said: “1 never allow a man 
to speak unkindly to one of my horses, and if a 
groom swears at a horse I discharge him on the 
spot.” Mr. Stanford said, “A man who would 
kick a horse ought to be knocked down.” 

Prof. Mingo the trainer writes: “No horse 
should be whipped for shying or bolting for he 
is sure to connect the pain with the object of his 
fright and be more afraid of it thereafter.” 

“Even for intentional shying the use of the 
whip does more harm than good.’’—H. C. Mer- 
ain in “Road, Track and Stable.” 


Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, June 17.—A cloudy, depressing 
holiday, cold as early spring, but the birds have 
been unusually lively. An oriole came near the 
porch and sang to me—‘‘Here, here, look here,” 
over and over again. A cat bird and a brown 
thrasher in the woods near by sent out floods of 
melody. I ‘held my breath to listen, wondering 1f 
a nightingale could sing any more exquisitely 
than our native birds. 

I sat very still on the porch and pretty soon a 
scarlet tanager came down to the bird pool and 
took a bath. The sparrows’ kept coming and 
going, but were very quiet and unobtrusive. 

Suddenly in the cedars at the corner of the 
porch, just over the bird table a loud chattering 
arose. The sounds varied from a rather musi- 
cal chirp to a sharp squeak, and a queer sort of 
purring noise. I looked out and saw two squir- 
rels, a red and a gray, on opposites boughs, evi- 
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dently scolding each other and calling each other 
all sorts of bad names in squirrel language. 

Pretty soon the gray squirrel dropped down 
on the bird table, picked up a large piece of 
bread: and ran away. with.it. ‘lvhen the red 
squirrel turned his bright black eyes in my di- 
rection. I was almost near enough to touch him, 
and that seemed to make him very angry. He 
looked me in the face and chirped and squealed 
at me, until | bethought me to answer him back, 
so I began to talk to him. But the more I lec- 
tured him for his bad behavior the louder he 
scolded and screamed at me. 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow was sitting near 
by, apparently absorbed in a book, when sud- 
denly he took part in the duet, and made a loud 
clucking, which so astonished Mr. Red Squirrel 
that he lifted his head, snapped his black eyes, 
flirted his tail a few times, then ran away, leav- 
ing us laughing heartily at his defeat. 

These squirrels are a great puzzle to us. We 
cannot feed the birds without also feeding other 
wild creatures that we are not supposed to en- 
courage. Yet they are hungry—their little ones 
are hungry; God sends His rain and His blessed 
sunshine “on the just and the unjust’’—shall we 
be less merciful than our Creator, who is also the 
Creator of all living creatures? 

We threaten to trap the squirrels when we 
heve a bird’s nest destroyed, but so far we have 
not been able to bring ourselves to doing it. A 
humane trap set and carefully watched in the 
winter, when there are no little ones to starve, 
might be advisable where birds are being de- 
stroyed about a place. 

The crows come and feed from our well- 
spread table and carry away large crusts of 
bread to their baby crows, but may it not be pos- 
sible that by thus providing them with food we 
prevent them from robbing the birds that are 
smaller than they of eggs and little ones? I 
hope so. 

It is interesting, and in a way, it is touching, 
to see these birds, against whom every man’s 
hand is turned, watch their chance to share the 
bounty of the bird table. 

I see a great, dark, object in the trees a dis- 
tance away, then a noiseless flitting from tree to 
tree until Mr. or Mrs. Crow is close to the bun- 


galow. There is a pause, sometimes a low, com- 
fortable sort of “caw, caw, caw,” which I think 
is directed to some more distant friend who is 
also watching the table. Then, if I am perfectly 
quiet and pretty well hidden behind the window 


shade, on they come, first one, sometimes three, 


once there came five. They eat a few bits—they 


are so very hungry I suppose they cannot resist 
the temptation; then they crowd into their bills 
all they can carry and off they go across the 
field into the woods back of the barn where ! 
am sure there is a young family, with wide-open 
beaks awaiting them. 

Edward has got a tame crow—not so very 
tame, but he is a resident of the hen yard. The 
crow was brought months ago to Pine Ridge 
with a broken wing, and he has lived in pleas- 
ant companionship with the hens and chickens 
ever since. 

The most curious part of it is that within a 
month or two Mr. Crow has taken a great liking 
to a speckled hen. When his dish of raw meat 
is brought to him he eats a little; then takes the 
largest piece he can find in the dish and carries 
it to the speckled hen, who accepts it gratefully, 
or ungratefully, in rather a.haughty manner. 

If by any chance another hen tries to get 
ahead of the favored one, Mr. Crow hastily 
swallows the meat, then disgorges it as soon as 


‘he sees a good chance to offer it to his friend 


again. 

So much does the crow admire the hen that he 
imitates her and is heard quite often making a 
pretty good attempt to cackle. 

The crow will not allow any one to touch him, 
but a more recent arrival at the cottage was 
quite tame after only a day or two of human 
companionship. Two children from the River- 
dale School, where I go sometimes for a little 
talk with the boys and girls, brought a rose- 
breasted grossbeak with a broken wing to the 
cottage. The little creature was found wounded 
and starving by the roadside, a victim of some 
boy’s air gun, we thought. 

At the cottage the little sufferer was wel- 
comed and put in the cage with a very friendly 
canary, then fed with an egg, boiled and mashed, 
and given water and bird seed. He seemed not 
at all safraid’ and ate his food gladly. He has 
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been two weeks in the cottage, and now Winnie, 
Edward’s daughter, carries him around on her 
finger, not only in doors, but out in the fields, 
and he does not attempt to get away.—A. H. S. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. HUBERT. 


The dew was sparkling on the grass, 
The blessed sun so gay, 

Uprising from his bed of gold, 
Proclaimed the coming day. 

When forth a troop of hunters bold 

Rode out upon the open wold. 


The hills soon echoed with the cries 
Of baying dogs and men; 
Lord Hubert led the hunt unto 
A thickly wooded glen. 
There as he knew game would abound 
And gentle deer could oft be found. 


Among the trunks of hoary trees, 
Reposing on the green, 

With noble antlers branching wide, 
A beauteous stag was seen. 

Hearing the chase by Hubert led, 

He started up and quickly fled. 


Now fast and furious was the pace 
The hunt was forced to take, 

O’er hill and down, o’er swamp and moor, 
Thro’ bracken and thro’ brake. 

When, lo! miraculous to say, 

The stag turned round and stood at bay. 


And still more wondrous far they saw— 
(Which filled them all with fear) 
Between his widely branching horns 
A crucifix appear! 
While a voice, coming from above, 
Spoke loud and stern, but yet in love. 


“Hubert! so far thy life has been 
Replete with cruel deeds, 
Forgetting others’ woes and pains, 
Their sorrows and their needs, 
Thou hast not helped them as thou ought 
But hast thine own amusement sought.” 


“And this amusement oft results 
In suffering and in death 
To helpless creatures dear to Him 
Who gave them life and breath. 
Protection should to all be given; 
That, Hubert, is the way to Heaven.” 


As ceased the voice, Lord Hubert fell 
Unconscious to the ground, 
But from that day no more was heard 
Of hunter or of hound. 
His life thereafter free from taint, 
Hubert became a blessed saint. 
CAROLINE EARLE WHIT?. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


4 


Much injustice and cruelty goes on under our 
eyes of which we are unconscious because we do 
not think to a purpose and are not making an 
effort to observe. The innumerable speechless be- 
ings around us, to whom we owe so much, and 
without whom our existence on this planet would 
be impossible, utter their inarticulate cries and 
turn to us eyes of pathetic appeal, but we are 
blind and deaf. In our minds and hearts they 
have no real place. How much we might read, 
if we would, in the faces of our animal friends. 
We do not “regard the life of the beast.”’ There 
is no creature more misunderstood and ill-treated 
than the dog, for instance, yet there is no crea- 
ture, not even man himself, who is so ready to 
“lay down his life for his friend.” He will do 
this even for his enemy in the person of a harsh 
and ungrateful master. 


One of the commonest forms of cruelty to the 
dog is the treatment he often receives if he shows 
signs of illness. He is at once suspected of being 
“mad.” Hysteric fear takes the place of com- 
mon sense, and the poor dog is ruthlessly and 
often brutally killed. Yet the truth is that dogs 
are subject to nearly as many diseases as men. 
Rabies, or hydrophobia, as it is often called, is 
among the rarest. When a dog has convulsions 
and froths at the mouth he does not threaten the 
safety of the community any more than does a 
man afflicted with epilepsy. There is said to be. 
no froth on the mouth in real rabies, but a brown 
ropy mucus. Convulsions in dogs are common, 
and arise from a variety of causes. Fright or 
intense heat will produce them. If a dog is sun- 
struck his muscles will twitch, and he will run 
about excitedly and blindly, snapping his jaws 
and frothing at the mouth. The cruel and ignor- 
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ant chase the unfortunate creature and add to his 
misery. What he needs is just what a sun-struck 
human being would need—some cold water on 
his head (not on his body), after he has been 
coaxed into a quiet place. 


Some of the other diseases to which these poor 
creatures are subject are vertigo, apoplexy, and 
spinal meningitis; tetanis (lockjaw), a disease 
very frequently mistaken for hydrophobia; cho- 
rea (St. Vitus’ Dance) ; colic, which causes them 
to act strangely; and neuralgia, which is caused 
by a deranged nervous system or a diseased 
tooth. They are often inclined to be cross and 
to bite, and they howl with pain. 


It is evident that if real rabies in the dog is 
rare, the newspapers must greatly exaggerate the 
number of cases of hydrophobia in the human 
being. Every year keepers of pounds and num- 
bers of others who handle stray dogs—amount- 
ing altogether to many thousands— are snapped 
at and bitten by them when frantic with fear, yet 
these people do not have hydrophobia. Old and 
reliable physicians of long practice have testified 
that they have never met with a case. Moreover, 
some of these have for successive years investi- 
gated the sensational newspaper stories without 
finding a single case. Numbers of people rush 
to Pasteur institutes, thus helping to support 
them, who would not be in the slightest danger if 
they stayed away. An excited imagination has 
sometimes produced convulsions, frothing at the 
mouth, and other shocking manifestations after 
being bitten by a dog, while the anima! himself 
never went mad at all! Jgnorant, unreasoning 
fear can produce what the person supposes to be 
the proper manifestation of almost any disease, 
and such disordered fancy has even caused death. 
Thus it would appear that to dispel popular error 
on the subject is calculated to help many unin- 
formed human beings as well as our poor friend, 
the dog. Mary F, LovELt. 


A little girl in Brookline, eight years old, after 
reading some leaflets brought to her when sick, 
from the League, felt so sorry for the animals 
that she drew pictures and sold them for $1.35, 
which she sent to the League as a donation. 


A Good Horse Ration. 

A good ration for a horse that is troubled: 
with indigestion is mixed as follows: Ground 
oats and corn, 5 pounds each; 4 ounces of oil 
meal, 2 ounces of salt, a dessertspoonful of pow- 
dered gentian and a small teaspoonful of dried 
sulphate of iron. If the animal refuses the 
ration a little starvation will make him taste it, 
when his dislike will cease. Begin with a small 
quantity of this ration for each meal, and in- 
crease it gradually until a full ration is being 
fed—Rural Spirit. 


The Kaiser’s Horse Palace. 

It is claimed that the German Emperor has 
the most splendid stable in the world. It is sit- 
uated in the outskirts of Berlin. Outwardly it 
resembles a palace, and inwardly it has many of 
the appointments and characteristics of one. It 
is asserted that horses were never more pala- 
tially lodged than they are here. 

The stable was erected by the imperial archi- 
tect. It occupies a superficial area of more than 
two acres. There are roomy and comfortable 
box-stalls for two hundred and seventy horses, 
and carriage-house space for more than three 
hundred carriages. 

In the centre of the whole there is a two-story 
building where the imperial coachmen, grooms, 
stable-boys, and so forth, with their families, are 
lodged. Eighty families have quarters in the 
building; the drivers and coachmen are about 
fifty in number. 

This unique stable is provided with horse ele- 
vators, telephones, and electric lights, and the 
walls of the carriage-houses and other portions 
of the building are beautifully decorated. 

The cost of the stable was about a million 
dollars —Harper’s Weekly. 


The Folly and Cruelty of Whipping. 
Testimony of Eminent Horsemen 

“Tt is foolish, brutal and inhuman to attempt 
to whip an idea into a horse. It cannot be 
done.’—Prof. Mingo, expert trainer. 

“T have owned all sorts of horses and am con- 
vinced that not more than one blow in a thou- 
sand inflicted on horses has any use whatever.” 

—Sir Edward Sullivan 
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“T have used horses forty years and never 
owned a whip, or seen one used to any advantage, 
but have seen horses spoiled by it. Nothing 1s 
gained but much is lost by fretting and over- 
working horses by the lash. It is cruel and 
wicked.’ —I phos in New York Tribune. 

“To say that under no circumstances should a 
horse be whipped is not far wrong. A whip 1s 
like a poisonous drug, to be used but rarely, and 
in very small doses. If you are kind to your 
horse he will obey you.’”—Muillard Saunders. 

“Instead of breaking colts, we gentle them. 
That word ‘gentle’ tells the whole difference be- 


tween the old method and the new.’—H. C. 
Merwin, in “Road, Track and Stable.” 


The Humane Way. 


It is not uncommon to hear owners of horses 
say: “I don’t believe in allowing my horses to 
suffer when they get old and stiff and no longer 
fit for the streets, so I sell them to someone in 
the country.” On the face of such a statement 
there appears to be nothing wrong, and in the 
eyes of the owner it is an extremely creditable 
thing to do. We think of the farm as the 
source of all food for animals and picture the 
nice, warm barn of the farmers of whom we 
know. Surely it would be a great treat to turn 
a faithful old horse out in a field of knee-deep 
clover to wander about in at its heart’s content. 

We all know that there are hundreds of splen- 
did farms where the stock receives the best of 
care and treatment and where pensioners from 
city streets would be welcomed. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that there are 
careless and cruel farmers who are anxious to 
secure these horses because of the chance to get 
them for nothing. Their interest is centered in 
getting as much out of the animal as possible 
before it dies. Farm work is heavy and the 
hours are long. Feeding is too often a matter 
of guess work and the drivers are frequently 
cruel and abusive. 

A typical case of this kind may be of interest. 
Several years ago a fine-built, general purpose 
horse was given, on the death of its master, to a 


friend, with the understanding that he was to . 


find a good home for it in the country. Several 


homes were tried and as long as the horse was 
equal to heavy work it received the best of care. 
Ths last farmer who used “Old Jim” became 
neglectful of his farm, and as this spirit grew 
his stock began to show the lack of care. Visits 
had been made to the farm by this friend every 
six months. The trip in the spring had shown 
“Old Jim” in good flesh and in a clean stable, 
but when seen again in the fall conditions had 
changed entirely. “Old Jim” had become so 
poor that he was only recognized by an old 
trick of “shaking hands.” The stable was filthy 
and evidence of neglect was on every side. 
Without delay “Old Jim” was taken out in the 
field and given a merciful release from his suf- 
fering. 

This is but typical of many cases where a 
“sift horse” is cared for only as long as it can 
work and slave for its master. 


How much more merciful it would be to have 
an agent of the Society painlessly put to rest a 
horse that has served you long and faithfully, 
than through a mistaken idea of kindness to 
place it in the hands of a man who will work it 
until its last atom of strength is gone——The ' 
Bulletin; Erie Coy NOY. Sate Cea: 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The sudden death of George A. O. Ernst last 
month has been a deep affliction to the president 
and directors of the Animal Rescue League. Mr. 
Ernst was a friend and helper whose value to 
the League was beyond words. His loss to us 
is irreparable. Mr. Ernst drew up the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Animal Rescue League. 
The League was incorporated in his office. At 
my request, when forming the League, he con- 
sented to take the office of president tem- 
porarily, and held it from February, 1899, until 
February, 1901, when additional responsibilities 
and public work made it necessary for him to 
resign. He resigned the office but retained his 
interest, and was always ready to give advice 
and wise counsel when called upon. Mr. Ernst 
stood emphatically without fear or prejudice 
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for whatever was right. He believed in justice 
and his conclusions were always based on a 
thoroughly careful and conscientious considera- 
tion of both sides of any question. He was pro- 
gressive and no effort for a needed reform was 
too small for his approval. We who were privi- 
leged to carry our perplexities to him found him 
always quick to understand, unfailing in sympa- 
thy and strong in his faith that ultimately the 
right would triumph. To us he was indeed a 
“tower of strength.” He has passed on, but we 
shall not forget his many good words of counsel. 
He has left behind an influence that cannot die. 

“Honor to those whose words or deeds 

Thus help us in our daily needs, 


And, by their overflow, 
Raise us from what is low. 


“The tidal wave of deeper souls 

Into our inmost being flows, 
And lifts us unawares. 
Out of all meaner cares.” 


Two more “Memorial Stalls” have been taken 
during the month. 

In such droughts as this we long for the time 
to come when money will be plentiful enough to 
admit of our having at Pine Ridge a driven 
well. It would be an immense comfort to have 
an unlimited supply of water. — 


Headlines in the Sunday Herald say, “There 
is a tract of 6000 acres where birds will breed 
undisturbed and then be distributed all over the 
United States—for the benefit of sportsmen.’ 

The italics are our own. At this news bird- 
lovers will not rejoice. The birds are to be bred 
and saved—to be butchered ! 

_ And yet men talk about cats! 


The child who is trained in the law of kind- 
ness to every living creature—the smallest as well 
as the greatest—will possess the best possible 
foundation for future benevolence and _ philan- 
thropy. He it is whose tender heart and clear 
vision will guide him in all questions of social 
welfare, nor will he rest content with the enslave- 
ment of his fellow-man by means of strong drink, 
continuance of war, or in any other way. 


HELEN MARGARET SMILEY AND HER KING 
CHARLES, “DONALD.” 


The photograph we send you was taken on our 
parsonage grounds last summer when Donald 
had been with us only a few months. Since that 
time he has been constantly growing stronger 
and happier. When he first came to us through 
the kindness of the Animal Rescue League we 
nursed him through a severe attack of distemper 
lasting for about two weeks. Even during his 
sickness he was a lovable little fellow and his big 
eyes told us that he understood and was gratetul 
for every attention. 

Donald is a perfect gentleman and never in- 
trudes himself upon our guests and, at meal time, 
he waits respectfully and patiently for his turn 
to come. 

At first I feared that he might be lacking in 
enthusiasm but I finally found out his favorite 
brand of fun, which consists in chasing a cake 
of puppy-bread and then carrying it as if it were 
alive. , 

Donald is very fond of shaking hands and is 
always glad to give “the other paw” if the first 
handshake does not satisfy. We playfully tell 
our friends that Donald is a Methodist,—yjust as 
we are,—because he likes to shake hands so well. 

Early this spring I took Donald for a walle 
on Cross street, Somerville, where electric cars 
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carry on a heavy traffic. Just as one of the big cars 
came down from Tufts street railroad bridge, 
Donald tried to cross the street. The heavy rum- 
ble of the car made him deaf to all my entreaties 
and he was caught in the fender-basket and 
began rolling around trying to regain his feet. 
The motorman began to slow up the car and for 
a moment or two I greatly feared that Donald 
would roll off and go under the wheels. I was 
so excited that I forgot my ministerial dignity 
and shouted “Help, Help!” About a second later 
Donald had jumped off at the farther side of the 
fender and was on the opposite sidewalk. I went 
over and gave him a thorough “physical examin- 
ation” and found that he wasn’t hurt a bit. Since 
then Donald has viewed all electric cars with 
suspicion. 

My little daughter, Helen, is very fond of Don- 
nie, so much so that he has supplanted all her 
dolls,—holding first place in her affection. 

EpMuND L. SMILEY, 
Pastor Flint Street Church, Somerville. 


The Animal Rescue League began watering 
horses in June. Through the warm term at the 
North and South Stations and the “Dump,” the 
three stations which the League controls, 10,087 
horses have been watered. Many of these 
horses were sponged, particularly their heads, 
and in some cases all over, and the drivers were 
advised how to take care of them. This branch 
of the Animal Rescue League work. is weil 
worthy of generous support. 

During the last month we have received 446 
dogs and 3,080 cats and kittens. We have pur- 
chased 9 horses, and every week are taking one 
or more horses at Pine Ridge for vacations. 
Our stalls are now full, with the exception of 
two that we are reserving to use in giving our 
ambulance horses their two weeks’ vacation, 
which they always have in summer. 


‘Phaeton Wanted. 


We need at Pine Ridge a light, two-seated, 
canopy top phaeton. We would be glad to buy 
such a vehicle, provided it is in good condition 
and can be had at a reasonable price. 

ANNA Harris SMITH. 


We have heard many complaints made of two 
horses working in West Roxbury and Dedham. 
They looked quite unfit for work, but we found 
the owner had been told they were not horses 
that could be condemned. After several efforts 
we have succeeded in getting the owner to agree 
to give them vacations, one at a time, and we 
now have one of them at Pine Ridge, where he 
seems to fully appreciate the blessing of plenty 


of good grain and hay, and freedom to rest in 


his stall or move about, or roll, or lie on the 
grass, just as he feels inclined. 


We are placing as widely as possible our leaf- 
let, “‘Don’ti<Leave-_ Your: +Gat™ 407) Stamens 
This leaflet should be sent to every summer re- 
sort. Will not some of our members send for a 
hundred and circulate them? The price is only 
thirty cents a hundred. 


We wish we could find a very good home for 
two donkeys, both young, strong and broken to 
harness. 


CATS BOARDED 


Let your pet spend his vacation at 


‘‘The Tabby-Cat Inn” 


where he can enjoy all the comforts of home, 
indoors and out, in large, sunny runs 
LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 


58 PLYMPTON ST. 


Harvard Square Cambridge 


Cats, Dogs, Birds and all small 
pets boarded 


THE ARK 
Miss M.C. D., 7 Harris Avenue 


Jamaica Plain 
Telephone Jamaica 1549 


References given. 
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IN RESPONSE TO NUMEROUS REQUESTS, WE ARE PLEASED TO SUBMIT 
AN ANALYSIS OF 


MILLENNIUM 
EATRACT 


NOT MADE FROM FLESH 


TAKEN BY THE LATE ASSISTANT CHEMIST TO THE BRITISH WAR DEPARTMENT, 
UNDER THE ENGLISH BRAND “MARMITE.” 


Per cent. 

EAT UU SC Smerecc meas menr einer ere nts, MeO Wrote tend ena aay aL cae a st aes este Dba es 3.16 
1 EXSY ON EEN ARES, EM aVvel, HSVOURR Note SAM enouaab Makes one snr ioLoe oes cic ALC. Gieal eben aren Gm tore 7.34 
INTEEO LAT OUSe Da Se Sale ene Le rere oa te be en ee rin he ets fate eal ays vole Secor ate aa 34.67 
RET PE RB melee clcricd CPC gta a eh CUS HCN ENG, CARI RCT iC ER A tL Pe CET ea Oe eet eae ee ene 25 
INSOLUDLG ps IVEACUCT REL RT ee cre eed eae a Mee Pn ee ear ee Tene ee Ses PEs wee 47 
BANG) Mt A ately ee rea re ee ee RG AA MEET Ce, oir Soe Sew ter he, Smt ae SON Ou tye apart sion cena ane te 26.95 
EVVEANL CIR anea Dy ciate Aa: ee Te SMR 4 Bs nce ein, Sa HS SE MN ERY gS PLR, kan. Shc oa erareemewan el one 26.84 
LIQ SSO U Come ease Ten Caen Peer etm inter nee trae: avd) gaan s, or obey oc ohore ef choke tiegers «cake Oca ele teten 32 
100.00 

EIT OG MEN UCI OL Lietasy creme ects aie tecan ev coset coer eile 7.24 

*The Ash Contains: Per cent. 
CHilOrtdeRrOe a0 CA [meena e were eee Aon oe CVO aL ancyeier el obs Slay att okt eters Shewecovews ety eter ware erer ole 8.00 
CLO ETOCS O tile O CAS STU Tite ieee nee fo tere ten ete ore aes Sie teeny San ev enol idea? Stele abe reletale labels (a3 AG 
NOS D OGL CAG ICM ute as tel sin ae eee 5% i ips ac ate ches ire Orin aru Bt cece 4.07 


REPORT. 

The analysis of Millennium Extract shows that it has, though entirely a vegetable product, all the valu- 
able constituents of well-known Meat Extracts, such as Lemco or Liebig’s Extract. 

It is rich in nutritive albuminoids, as well as in nitrogenous bases, which constitute the active stimulat- 
ing part of all extracts. 

It has the great advantage over meat extracts that it does not contain any meat alkaloids which are 
apt to cause, especially when taken in too concentrated a form, digestive derangements. 

Millennium Extract dissolves easily in hot water, and contains only a trifling percentage of insoluble 


matter. It has a pleasant meaty taste. 
(Signed) ROBERT EH. ALISON, 
Analytical Laboratory, 32 Brooke Street, Holborn, London, EH. C. 


THE MILLENNIUM FOOD CO., Boston 


Sample jar sent postpaid upon request 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books Telephone, Oxford 244 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


AES PRE 
ESTABLISHED 1859 


Dogs and Cats Boarded J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 2 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
° . rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
or cat cared for, leave it with me. be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
MRS NICHOLAS BROWNE silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 
: ’ Jr. inside cases. The price of each is marked 
in plain figures. 
Dal St t D dh CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
aie olreel, Lveanam Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


Tel. Dedham 97-3 Nearest railroad sta., Ashcroft | {————————— 


If you are going away and want your dog 
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4] JUST PUBLISHED! (ye 
ae Aa 

— ADVENTURES OF GRILLO, or The Cricket who would be King. 
Translated from the Italian of Ermest Candeze by M. Louise Baum. 
Illustrated, 45 cents 


One of the most eee of the child classics appears in this translation of Cardéze’s Grillo. The 
quaint style of the original Italian is preserved throughout, making the story as unique as it is interesting. 
The scores of illustrations, after Renard, are delightfully imaginative and humorous. 

Gnillo, the field cricket, relates his varied adventures in a most dramatic namative ard in a way that 
tells the young reader a great deal about insect life. 


GINN AND COMPANY’S Supplementary Reading List has been built slowly and with great care. Its purpose 
is to give the child the very best in the juvenile literature of the world. It includes many of the classics of the old world, the 
most popular stories of today of the children of foreign countries, the books that are most worth-while among our American 
writers. In subject these stories range through History, Myth, Wonder Tale, Fable, Geography, Nature and Science, and 
Drama. In attractiveness and substantial make-up these Looks are unexcelled. The illustrations are by well-known artists 
and add much to the child’s interest in the reading. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street Boston 


Di GRIST Mi f » SPRATT’S 


Doe am BISCUITS 


A dainty Biscuit 
' for toy and other 
small dogs. Send 
' stamp for “Dog 

Improves and Strengthens the 

Digestive Organs 

Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


Culture” which 
contains much use- 
ful information. 


SPRATI’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Factory and chief Of- 
_fices at Newark, N.J 


Depots at San Francisco, 
Cal.s3;_ (St..> Loute.* Mace 
| Cleveland, Ohio; _Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Res, Supt. at Chicago, III. 


New England Agency 
Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
FREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, “ : Mass. 


Factories also in London, 
England, and Berlin, 
Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


